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O% my last birthday ‘at school a school- 
fellow who shared my love of poetry and 
the hobby of writing verses gave me a slim 
paper-covered sheaf of poems called Primavera, 
published and reprinted in that year, 1890, by 
B. H. Blackwell. It contained four poems by 
Stephen Phillips, four by Laurence Binyon, five 
by Manmohan Ghose, and three by Arthur 
Shearley Cripps. Of the four authors Binyon 
alone, I think, came near to being a classic; 
and a few of his poems will long keep their life 
in anthologies. Phillips, who was cousin to 
both Binyon and Frank Benson, achieved a 
brief meteoric success as a poetic dramatist. 
Cripps has blended his graceful poetic gift with 
generous service to the native Africans, espe- 
cially of Mashonaland. Ghose, with whom 
Binyon formed a schoolboy friendship at St. 
Paul’s, continued at Oxford in the poetical 
circle which included Lionel Johnson, became 
a Professor of English Literature in India, and 
died in 1924 after years of selfless devotion to 
aninvalid wife. His Songs of Love and Death were 
posthumously published with an Introductory 
Memoir by Binyon, characteristically sincere 
and perceptive. It contains two remarks about 
Binyon’s own boyhood: ‘My home was in- 
different to the arts, my schoolfellows also, so 
far as I knew them: and it was a delight to 
expand in these talks [with Ghose] on the 
subjects I cared for most’: and ‘At that time I 
— in the stage of an ardent worship of 


Doubtless this was so; but there is no poet of 


THOUGHTS ON LAURENCE BINYON’S POETRY 
¥ By NOWELL SMITH 


style and temper further removed from Bin- 
yon’s. The poet whose influence is most 
distinct in Binyon’s early poems, and with 
whom, in spite of obvious differences, he shows 
a noticeable affinity throughout, is Matthew 
Arnold; and I cannot but believe that Binyon 
at St. Paul’s was as deeply and permanently 
affected as I at Winchester by that poet and 
critic with his sensitiveness to beauty and pain, 
his intellectual sincerity, and his classical tact 
in style. 

In that same year, 1890, Binyon won the 
Newdigate with a poem on Persephone, an 
exercise neither better nor worse than most of 
its much parodied and vulgarly derided kind. 
Greek story and myth were then a favourite 
field not only of academic exercises. Niobe, 
Amasis, Orpheus in Thrace, The Bacchanal of 
Alexander, are examples of Binyon’s spontaneous 
adventures in regions which all the poets from 
Keats onward had frequented. In all these 
and his other Odes, which form the largest 
single category of his poetry, as well as in his 
other lyrics, especially those of the earlier 
years, I feel not so much the definite influence 
of Arnold—for, as in Arnold himself and any 
poet of an intense literary culture, the influ- 
ences of innumerable past poets are blended 
and pervasive—I feel an affinity with Arnold’s 
pensive pathos, his restrained but unresting 
idealism. It is apparently a small point; but 
no reader either of Arnold or of Binyon can 
fail to notice the frequency of the apostrophic 
O and Ah. The climax so introduced becomes 
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a mannerism, a foregone conclusion to the 
movement of the poet’s mind. 

Once more, in that same year Binyon met 
Robert Bridges, on the invitation of another 
poet, Margaret L. Woods, wife of the President 
of Binyon’s college at Oxford, Trinity; and soon 
afterwards spent a fruitful night at Yattendon 
and was introduced to the poetry of Hopkins, 
then unheard of. The best estimate of Hopkins 
that I have read, by the way, is that contri- 
buted by Binyon to The University of Toronto 
Quarterly for April 1939. He says there: ‘I was 


especially interested by his new prosody; it | 


seemed to promise scope for fresh effects and 
for admitting a fresh kind of matter into verse; 
and very soon I ventured on experiments in it 
myself.’ To the casual or the fanatical reader 
of Hopkins the traces of these experiments 
would be invisible. As Binyon says, ‘I did not 
see at this time examples of Hopkins’ more 
difficult manner.’ It was the deliberate 
emphasis of Hopkins on speech-stress rather 
than metrical beat which influenced both 
Bridges and Binyon. The brief lyric ‘Name 
that makes my heart beat’ in Lyric Poems of 
1894 and the much better known The Little 
Dancers of London Visions (1896) illustrate the 
point, though much less markedly than such 
poems as Bridges’s London Snow. Careful and 
conscious craftsman as Binyon always was, he 
was neither so adventurous as Bridges nor so 
predominantly interested in technique or in- 
deed in the purely musical qualities of verse. 
Not that Binyon was in any way deficient in 
ear or careless of euphony. But—again like 
Arnold—he was far more pensive, more sub- 
jective, than Bridges; and aesthetically, as we 
should expect from his lifelong devotion to 
visual art and his pre-eminence as an art critic, 
the power and subtlety of pictorial vision ex- 
hibited in all his poetry far surpass any musical 
felicities. In this again he recalls Arnold; also 
Morris and Rossetti. Tennyson and Keats 
have the same pictorial intensity and richness, 
but in them it is matched with a sensuous 
magic of verbal music, which completes, I 
think, their passport into the very Arcana of 
poetic power. 

Binyon published more than thirty books of 
verse, including a number of tragedies. Most 


of them were slim volumes and many were 
reprints with additions. In 1931 he published 
his Collected Poems in two substantial volumes, 
From this collection he dropped about half of 
the shorter pieces of the nineties, but very few 
later poems. Looked at as a whole his career 
shows phases, but no startling developments, 
His early poems are not noticeably immature; 
and his latest volume, The North Star, published 
the year before last, shows no decline, and in- 
deed contains in the title poem, in Mediter. 
ranean Verses, Angkor, Inheritance, and others, 
poems as fine as ever he wrote. There is, as 
I have hinted, a vein of melancholy through- 
out, so that the melancholy of the earlier year 
is not solely a young man’s mood. But about 
the turn of the century, with the poet’s entry 
upon a married life, like that of Bridges, of a 
rare perfection of love, the notes of vitality and 
enjoyment become stronger. As he wrote 
twenty years later in Westward, a poem of 
special significance, 

One simple passionate kiss 
Can alter Earth for ever. Out of what 
Imagination, or what far forethought 
Of Time, came Love in beauty new and strange 
With eyes of light my earth and sky to change 
And bring me vision of a promised land, 
As if long-sunken centuries had planned 
The meeting of our lips? 


I doubt if any poet has written so much love- 
poetry of such blended passion and spiritual 
purity and of the highest artistic quality as 
Binyon—poetry inspired not by fanciful or 
various loves, but by a real and unfading de- 
votion. Like all his poetry, these love-poems 
are, even at their most passionate, restrained 
and thoughtful. They have not the simplicity 
of those love-songs which at once stir the 
emotion of unlettered hearers; but they are 
very beautiful, and full of meaning to those 
who are experienced alike in love and litera- 
ture. 

Again, Binyon’s poetry entered another 
phase with the coming of the first World War. 
No poet has been a more passionate lover of 
his country, lover of its infinite variety of 
charms for the senses and equally lover of its 
human story. It did not take a war to inspire 
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this love, but the war naturally gave a fresh, 
strong impulse to his poetic power. He leapt 
into fame with his poem For the Fallen, and 
that has somewhat obscured his other poems 
of war and patriotism and kindred themes; but 
many of the large number of the poems that 
he wrote during and concerning the war are 
equal to the best of his contemporaries, while 
none of them fall below the high level of thought 
and expression which his conscience as artist 
and critic demanded. He served with ambu- 
lances in the R.A.M.C. and wrote a few poems 
directly from that experience. But in these, as 
in the rest, there is the characteristic blend of 
the acute pictorial vision with the deeper 
spiritual vision ‘of finite hearts that yearn’. 

I have never seen any of Binyon’s plays on 
the stage. I am told that they act well. They 
certainly read well, especially, to my mind, 
those that deal with English tradition, King 
Arthur, The Young King, in which the older 
King, Henry II, is portrayed with startling 
power, and that subtle and vivid fragment, 
Brief Candles, about Richard III and _ his 
mother. Modern verse-drama will never pay 
its way on the stage except in an educated 
Utopia; but one strong argument for a 
National Theatre is that it could be one of the 
most effective civilizing influences. The Pre- 
face to Brief Candles is, like all Binyon’s prefaces 
and lectures, thoughtful, judicial, and un- 
adorned. He makes the interesting remark 
that, if he were asked why he wrote plays in 
verse instead of in prose, he could only reply 
that ‘verse is to me a much more natural 
medium than prose, which I take little pleasure 
or interest in writing’. 

This leads me to the last outstanding charac- 
teristic of Binyon’s poetry to which I would 
call attention. Looking at the forms of his 
poetical output as a whole, anyone must be 
struck by the great predominance of the Ode. 
There is not only the volume of 1g01 called 
Odes, and the two great poems The Sirens, 
An Ode and The Idols, An Ode, but many of the 
longer lyrics are really indistinguishable in 
respect of form from the odes so-called. Of 
course there has been no lack of Odes in 
English verse. The last three centuries are full 
of stuffed specimens of the species, whether 
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pretending to be Pindaric or not. Nothing is 
more frigid and pompous than the formal ode 
elaborately composed upon an ambitiously 
selected theme. On the other hand, many of 
the noblest lyrics of the language are suitably 
called Odes, not in the original sense of the 
word, but in that which it has acquired by 
custom, of an impassioned and sustained soli- 
loquy. Impassioned and sustained soliloquy is 
the prevailing habit of Binyon’s Muse. He 
constantly writes as if appealing, pleading, 
addressing, not indeed his fellow men in the 
flesh, but either his own heart, or the Spirit 
of Man, Time, the phenomenal World, the 
Mysteries that lie behind it, personifications of 
the visionary yearnings of his soul. 


O Door, like secret sealed decree, 

Image of death, image of birth, 

Ever uncertain certainty! 

O silence as of silent earth, 

O silence into substance built, 

O night projected into day, 

O still unspoken Yea or Nay, 

O brimming vessel still unspilt, 

O end that meets us on the way! 

What lies behind your blank accost? 

Is it the treasure we have lost 

And laboured wearily to recover? 

Or something that we never knew,— 
Another mind with other measures 
Laughing to scorn our pangs and pleasures? 
Is it at last the only true, 

The unknown Love, the unknown Lover? 


Binyon was a visionary, a seer, and an 
orator, to whom verse became early and re- 
mained the natural medium of his eloquence. 
Such eloquence is liable to spill over into 
bombast and rhodomontade or into prolixity 
and self-repetition. Binyon did not entirely 
escape the latter dangers; but his incorruptible 
critical habit saved him from the former. His 
mastery of rhythmical speech and his highly 
trained analytical intellect combined tempt 
him too often into long sentences which are 
apt to dull the edge of the reader’s enjoyment. 
This and a lack of animal spirits and of what 
I hesitate between calling ‘a sense of humour’ 
and ‘the common touch’ prevented his becom- 
ing a popular poet. Any true connoisseur must 
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the high artistic, emotional, and 
spiritual qualities of his poetry; and the effect 
of these can be conveyed by the living voice to 
comparatively unlearned listeners. It is more- 
over impossible for any intelligent person 
hearing or reading any of his poems not to 


perceive something of the beauty of Binyon’s 
character, the nobility and gentleness, the 
warm-heartedness, the sincerity, which im. 
pressed all who became acquainted with him 
and so greatly endeared him to his friends, 


NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS 


. DESMOND MacCARTHY, taking 
the Chair for Mr. Harold Nicolson’s 
Presidential address at the Annual Meeting, 
proposed a hearty vote of thanks to the lecturer 
for the admirable address which he was about 
to deliver. This is an interesting experiment in 
relativity which might be developed on similar 
decorative occasions. A lecture is either a good 
one—Mr. Nicolson’s was brilliant—or it is 
bad. If good, the proleptic vote of thanks has 
the virtue of prophecy as well as of civility: if 
bad, the chairman saves himself from an 
embarrassing position. 


* * * 


Our new Treasurer elect, Mr. C. A. C. 
Davis, brings not only financial experience to 
the Association: he possesses also the distinc- 
tion of being an experienced playwright. His 
intriguingly named one-act play Snowed Up 
with a Duchess has long enjoyed fame, Mr. 
Owen Nares has been one of his interpreters 
in the West End, and last April his new play 
Song in Leap Year was produced at the ‘Q’ 
Theatre by Miss Eileen Thorndike. It is not 
in the province of ‘Notes and Observations’ to 
assess the plays of fellow members. But after 
a very pleasant afternoon spent at the Kew 
Theatre during the play’s run it would be 
ungrateful not to hope that Mr. Davis may be 
able to spare time from solving the Associa- 
tion’s monetary problems to write more plays, 
and that when the next one is produced 


Miss Yvonne Marling may again be in the 
cast. : 
* * x 

The impressive lecture delivered in the spring 
by Mr. S. R. Littlewood to the Association on 
‘Fairies in the Theatre’ inspired an interesting 
leader in The Times Literary Supplement on the 
subject of Fairies and Drama in general, and 
on Plato and Shakespeare, Mr. Walt Disney, 
and Mr. Littlewood in particular. Plato and 
Mr. Littlewood do not agree, Plato objecting to 
fairies as lies, Mr. Littlewood (not, as Plato, 
having to prove everything he believes) knowing 
them to be true. Shakespeare comes in on the 
Littlewood side, eliminates the notion that 
fairies must be hostile to humans, and is ably 
seconded by Mr. Disney, who is reported to be 
fashioning benevolent Gremlins for the screen, 
which do not spend all their time jamming pro- 
pellers, icing wings, and choking carburettors. 

Apopular President ofa London JuvenileCourt 
was recently complimented by a distinguished 
fellow lawyer who attributed the President’s suc- 
cess to his having a juvenile mind. Mr. Little- 
wood’s successful life-work in the theatre (and 
Shakespeare’s) may also be attributed to the re- 
tention of a juvenile mind. If Socrates had lec- 
tured to the Athenian youth in favour of fairies,it 
is lesslikely that he would have been requested to 
drinkhemlock. Ifyou try toprove things, people 
prove you wrong and produce the hemlock cup. 
If you merely tell them, like Mr. Littlewood, that 
if they don’t believe in fairies, as he does, they're 
missiz1;3a good thing, 
to let them into the secret. 
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THE BRIDGE 


By J. REDWOOD ANDERSON 


ESTERDAY, on my walk, I saw many 

things of note, as who will not, who, in 
this English country-side, keeps his eyes open 
and his mind alert? I saw the serrated and 
patterned beauty of a ploughed field, and a 
little later, clear-outlined on a rising edge, 
a ploughman ploughing. I saw, and stood for 
along time watching, the innocent antics of a 
small stream that laughed and splashed its way 
over the broken ground of a once prosperous 
plantation; then, by the side of my path, two 
puddles left by the rain, and as I passed, the 
pale sunlight of the late February afternoon 
flashing from one to the other, as a thought 
may flash between two minds that are in per- 
fect accord. But of all the notable things I saw, 
the most notable was a bridge. 

I had already left the lane by which I had 
come, and having turned to the right hand, 
had gained the main road and so begun my 
homeward journey. In the west, the sun had 
declined perceptibly, and was now caught in 
grey scarves of cloud above the long barrier of 
Howl Moor. I walked but half aware of the 
outer world, my inner world full of the after- 
images of all I had seen and thought; but as I 
neared the highest part of the road, I paused 
—as might Dante have paused at the touch of 
Virgil’s hand upon him—and turning, looked 
back. And there, some mile and a half distant, 
distinct and white against its sombre back- 
ground, I saw—and my eye seized and held it 
—the stone bridge over Brocka Beck. 

Nowhere else in all that vast landscape fell 
there one ray of direct light; but just upon this 
bridge, through some fortuitous rift in the 
clouds, the sun had focused, as from some 
titanic searchlight, a single slanting beam. It 
was as if chance and the moment had said: 
‘Stop, and observe!’ Brilliantly white the 
bridge stood out, while from behind it and 
from either side of it the obscure sweep of the 
moors descended upon it, and the very stream 
it spanned was hidden in its narrow ghyll. 
While the moment endured, I stood and stared; 
and when it passed and I turned again, the 


interior image of that bridge lived on within 
me, and like some shining sorceress in her 
Endor-cavern, began anew the familiar ritual 
of evocation. Like the heroic ghosts in the 
eleventh book of the Odyssey, like the prophetic 
souls of Banquo’s royal descendants, picture 
after picture rose before me; and each distinct, 
inviolable, with placeand occasion marked plain 
upon it: for what in all the world has in it more 
of the very quality of place and occasion—of a 
‘local habitation and a name’—than a bridge? 

I saw again the crowded Ponte Vecchio, 
city-crowned like the brows of Cybele; the 
sharp and delicate angularity of the Rialto; 
and, over its shadowy and sad canal, the 
Bridge of Sighs, curved like a Greek circumflex. 
I saw again the triumphant spans and pyra- 
midal cantilevers of the great Forth Bridge, 
and under it, dwarfed by such huge compari- 
son, small grey destroyers slowly steaming; the 
steel soarings of the Rigi-Bahn; the toll-bridge 
at Swineford, with the inverted arches of its 
still reflection; and, but a few miles from here, 
the beautiful and long-disused Beggars’ Bridge 
at Glaisdale. And I recalled that strange bridge 
I had seen in Ireland, in the farthest west: 
strange indeed! for towards it no road led, 
and from it, no road; but on either side of it 
stretched the black bog, and the few who went 
to the bog—ragged donkeys with ragged chil- 
dren after them, and bent aged women who 
wore no shoes upon their feet—these never 


_ crossed by the way of the bridge, but by the 


immemorial way of the shallow ford beside it. 
A strange bridge, indeed! for it was built to 
give work to starving men that they might 
earn man’s charity and live. Then, by some 
quirk of association—that invisible bridge be- 
tween thought and thought—came the memory 
of a bridge in Tuscany. I never knew its name, 
and have seen it only in passing, but of all 
bridges it is the most fantastic: a very acrobat 
of bridges; the quintessence of jeyful, assured, 
and impudent defiance, as, in one terrific leap, 
its long thin arc springs upward to its lovely 
and impossible apogee. Itis a bridge for nimble 
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goats, for mules, and all such as travel on foot, 
for no wheeled cart could ever dare its steep 
and stony inclines. 

And with this picture came a shift in the 
plane of interior vision, for the bridges that 
now I beheld were those not made with hands: 
Bifrést, the Rainbow-Bridge, over which, until 
the day of Ragnarok, the Aesir, like the angels 
in Jacob’s dream, ascend and descend between 
Middangeard—this ‘Middle Yard’ of man— 
and Asgard, their stronghold, and the bright 
feasts of Bilskinir; Al Sirat, razor-edged, by 
which the souls of the righteous shall pass into 
Paradise; that Causeway paved over Chaos, by 
which Satan, and Sin, and Death entered that 
other Paradise of love’s earliest innocence; that 
Sword-Bridge, li Ponz de l’ Espée, which Lancelot 
crossed to the rescue of Guinevere and the 
captives in Goire; and that bridge, most mys- 
terious of all, that, alone among bridges, has 
neither name nor local habitation; for its name 
is no other than its quality, and though it is 
said to span some Somersetshire stream, that 
structure is but an example of man’s need 
to fix the unfixed and to embody the unem- 
bodied: I mean Pomparles,' the Bridge Peri- 
lous. Aye, perilous! razor-narrow, like the 
bridge of Islamic salvation, yet of so strong a 
magic that, let but a man, or horseman, un- 
daunted set foot upon it, and lo! in a trice, 
*tis broad enough for two cartwains driven 
abreast. Aye, perilous! for it leads from this 
world to that world which is neither Heaven 
nor Hell: that world incalculably old when ‘in 
the beginning God created the heavens and 
the earth’: to that haunted and haunting 
Hinterland of Time, where stand the faint 
battlements and secret courts of Caer Sidi, and 
where, it is said, the courageous may find that 
Cauldron of Divine Sustenance, from the re- 
mote exhalations of which the Bards of olden 
days received their incomprehensible inspira- 
tions, and one drop of whose harsh brew— 
compounded of no known ingredients—confers 
upon man the sadness, the ultimate still know- 
ledge, and the immortality of the Gods. 


* A bridge over the river Brue carrying the road from 
Glastonbury to Street. Its name shows it to be the geo- 
graphical representative of a once purely mythological 
locality. 


And suddenly, all those images had dis. 
appeared, all those bridges had become once 
more but ‘airy nothings’, and there remained 
only the picture of the white bridge spanning 
Brocka Beck; and then it, too, vanished, and 
there was nothing but a field, and a stream 
through it, and over the stream a single plank 
laid. And I understood that this plank was the 
profoundest of all human symbols, that it alone 
was the supreme symbol of the mind of man: 
more significant than arrow and sword, than 
hammer and axe, than distaff and spinning. 
wheel; more significant—since ‘man shall not 
live by bread alone’—even than the plough. 
Such implements are the tools and tokens of 
man’s conquest of the earth and of his domi- 
nion over his fellows: by them he wins and 
holds his place in the world. But the bridge 
is more than these: for by the bridge man 
crosses his own frontiers and lays claim to that 
which is beyond himself. Even the gate and 
the door mark but a breach in man-erected 
barriers, a passage from a world well-known to 
another equally known; but the bridge marks 
the crossing of a limit set by Nature, and the 
passage into a new world. For if life transcend 
not itself, it is doomed to the fenced pastures 
of recurrence and the battle-fields of mutual 
death. Go to the ant and learn of her; go to 
the honey-bee and take warning: these in their 
vain repetitions go on for ever, and, save to the 
marauder—man or bear—there is no profit. 
They have attained their terrible perfection; 
their future reflects their past in endless identity, 
and never for them will any bridge reach out 
into the unknown the daring spans of its hope 
and its challenge. But of man it is written: 
‘Der Mensch ist etwas, das tiberwunden werden 
soll’—and what but man shall overcome man? 
For he, and he alone, overleaps the boundaries 
of his own being. In him life breaks out of the 
blind labyrinth of custom: escapes from the 
arena where every race, be it never so strenuous, 
must needs end where it began, and sets out 
on the road of its sublime destiny, ‘per semet- 
ipsum supra semetipsum’ . . . and of this 
transcendence man is himself the living bridge. 
Therefore, of all symbols the bridge is the most 
human, since it is the very image of the spirit 
of man; and therefore are its applications, 
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THE BRIDGE 


its mental affiliations, well-nigh inexhaustible. 

What is our life but a lighted bridge between 
the dark coasts of birth and of death? What is 
time but an incredible arc sprung between 
two eternities? and every moment of time, is 
it not, too, a bridge? And love? does it not 
span the so narrow yet unsoundable abyss that 
Nature has set between man and woman? for 
some, a Rialto, where there is talk of ducats 
and exchange—‘Give him direction for this 
merry bond’; for others, a Beggars’ Bridge; 
for many, truly a Bridge of Sighs, while for a 
few unfortunates, it is a veritable Pont du 
Diable! and, for all, a toll-bridge. But there 
are some—rare and blest souls!—who build, 
nay, rather, these fling, across that formidable 
gulf a bridge of slenderest rope of silk, spun of 
the tenderest restraints, the most subtle per- 
ceptions, the most delicate loyalties, and so 
skilfully knotted that, though it swing to every 
wind like the airiest gossamer, shall yet outlast 
all the stone and steel structures ever devised; 
nor upon such a bridge does any pay toll. And 
words? signs? gestures? what are these, if not 
bridges between the ever-solitary minds of men? 
And prayers and canticles—all the liturgies 
and litanies of the earth? did not the Romans 
call their chief priest Pontifex Maximus? And 
night? I see the night, and the sleep of night, 
as one of those covered bridges at Lucerne, 
where, on the wooden panels of the interior 
gables, shows the painted progression of the 
Dance of Death. So is sleep, with the painted 
phantasmagoria of its dreams, such a covered 
bridge between the islands of our days: island 
beyond island stretching away—‘To-morrow, 
and to-morrow, and to-morrow’—in a long- 
drawn archipelago, and around them the silent 
and shrouded waters of the Mare Tenebrosum. 
And when, at last, we stand upon the last of 


those islands, it is no boat nor surly Charon 
leant upon his oar that awaits us, but, once 
again, a covered bridge. We stand and look 
out over the silent and shrouded waters, and 
all that we can see, all that the keenest eye 
can detect (there seems no further shore), is a 
vague bank of mist, and thrown upon it as 
upon a screen, the magnified dim Brocken- 
shadows of our hopes and our fears. Woe unto 
him who shall take these shadows for living 
reality! but woe unto him, also, who shall 
declare that behind this bank of mist there is 
... nothing! Who knows what Turning Tower 
stands there, waiting but our approach to cease 
from its gyrations that we may enter and rest? 
what silver roofs of Arianrhod? what Castle of 
Glass gleaming for our delight? Who knows 
what Adventure awaits us? May we not, too, 
like Gwalchmai of old, achieve there that San- 
greal which is the ultimate of all earthly quests? 
For this is the true Pons Periculosus: so narrow, 
that each who crosses it must cross it alone: 
so broad, that from a million beds of pain and 
from a thousand battle-fields, day and night, 
moment by moment, the hosts of mankind 
sweep over it in their vast and motley rout. 
O Bridge of Death, of which no man has seen 
but the hither end! and to any who shall 
descend and set foot upon its ‘dangerous edge’, 
all that our love can say is, ‘Friend, be of good 
courage, and God go with thee!’ Truly, of all 
human symbols, the bridge is the most human. 
Once more I turned and looked back, and 
saw again, but now faintly, for the sun no 
longer illumined it, the stone bridge over Brocka 
Beck . . . faint and distant in the immense 
environment of the moors; and in my heart I 
bowed down before it and blessed it. Then, 
turning again, I took my way homeward, and 
saw nothing more until I reached my gate. 


FOR LOVE OF MAN! 
N earth-bed dig, they bade me, by the hemlock; 
Earth-bed behind the dead-wood for a body: 
Where thistle, darnel, dock are tramped, entangled, 
Where stranded briar stabs the brow, the eyelids. 
The bed was mine: edge-stood they dropped my body, 
Discrepant holes that eyes were, drooping eyelids. 


For love of man give ear. 


1 It is with great regret that we have to record the sudden death of the writer of these lines.—Ep. 
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FOR LOVE OF MAN 


Conclude perhaps, though turved in tainted delving 
The breathless breast the beatless heart are buried, 
The soundless dread the dwale despond surviving 
An undersong on stifled air is carried? 

Thus grieving gropes for longed deceits; the buried 
Is blank as that blank night within it carried: 

For love of man give ear. 


Discharge the heart of heart’s-ease, flexuous hoping; 
The lenséd eye tease out that focused backwards; 
Your mummied joys make mute parterres for weeping. 
Go, breed your suckling ills, engorged, distended, 

In pentagons of senses rocking rackwards 

With jitterbugs in time’s dark nidus gendered. 

For love of man give ear. 


For you expanding firmaments of terror 

Where to the stars of night the flares are married: 
For me nonentity bone-bare, much stranger, 
Where all is spent, unfeeling, freed, untroubled: 
No wrong my ruth can ride nor bale be carried; 
No grief enshroud nor my dead-sleep be troubled. 
For love of man give ear. : 


When health was hope I sought some sure illation 
In States sophistic, Sisyphus-constructed, 

Where owls elate vowed earthly consummation 
In ordered paradises plan-perfected : 

Of pretty, misty wind they were constructed, 

And mirage moons the rainbow-cheat perfected. 
For love of man give ear. 


High priests and paracletes benign, barbaric, 
Religions, doctrines, cultures, sects, and orders, 
Whose heavens coiled in centric states of splendour, 
Whose hells in horror multiform receded: 

The weave of thought was acolytes and orders 
While god on verigod through voids receded. 

For love of man give ear. 


Ideals, movements, guilds, and trades, and unions, 
And ranks and parties, brotherhoods and catchwords; 
Fraternal equal masses linked by labour, 

With uplift for the masses sliding backwards: 

The arc of life was curved by cant and catchwords; 
The faster sped the world the swifter backwards. 

For love of man give ear. 
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FOR LOVE OF MAN 


Immaculate and holy all were tainted, 

Hung hand and head with stoles of envy, hatred, 
Divisions, dreads, men pricked, proscribed, and tortured, 
Suppressed and smashed with rubber, maimed and slaughtered: 
One floret blanched each face, the bloom of hatred, 

The pallid lilium that leeched the slaughtered. 

For love of man give ear. 


' ; Of lives scalene the wage is level deadness; 
Nothing plus nought in nothingness imbedded, 
Where bland oblivion blanks all fevered yearnings 
To rosy ciphers whose red rose has faded: 

His quilt is thick whose entity is bedded 

In that inane whence even death has faded: 

\ For love of man give ear. 


Then Perish all the gods by men paraded, 

And Curséd be the agony expended: 

O Sigh for all who worked and longed and waited 

For flawless harmony and wrongs amended: 

Now Pity give for harmless blood expended 

On hopes and lies: in Nothing I am ended: 

? My threnody is ended. 

For love of man give ear. JOHN HARDING 


DEMOCRACY 


ASKED the night what England is, 
And the night answered me: 

‘That thou canst question me of this 
Shows England is in thee; 


‘The star-sown field of all thy hope, 
Implicit in that cry, 

A lonely heart’s kaleidoscope, 
That feeds the inmost eye; 


‘The unimaginable square 
On which falls queen to pawn: 
I, whom thou askest, by her care 
No more am night, but dawn.’ 


E. H. W. MEYERSTEIN 


BLACKTHORN 
only I could express the blackthorn! In winter a wrinkled scrawl, thin black, 
But I cannot, my wings lift and fall. It writes its Self, its creed, on: the sky; 
IfI could put into words the blackthorn, In autumn, with blue-bloomed fruit sewn thick; 


I should know the secret, I should know all. | In March, seed-pearls on ebony; 


One tree of it stands at the top of the field But in spring—thenit speaks, then itshouts tome 

That climbs from the marsh steep as a stair; | The message I fain would translate, would learn, 

It is part of the hedge and it soars above, When it dazzles with soul grown alive and free 
Alone, and it lifts up its arms there. The tender blue skies that burn. 
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BLACKTHORN 
It lifts up its arms in the sapphire sky Frost’s breath sunlit at the end of night; 
Which—isn’t it strange of so great a thing?— Annunciation’s lily in the air; 
Glows bluer where the blackthorn foams on  Frost’s breath breathing Magnificat, r 
high, All the black grown white, all the crabbed 
Angel of paradisal spring; grown fair. H 
Oh if only I could express the blackthorn, S 
Write it or carve it with my hand, 
Enduring make it, the wreathed wraith blackthorn, . } 
I should have begun to understand. ALLEN HAVEN 
COMMON MAN 
( for S.D.S.) 
USING in my chair, Take from our human sky 
My narrow thought upon This moon whose quarters are 
The loved immediate one, Death, Pestilence, Famine, War, ] 
Suddenly my mind In round apocalypse! in 
Broke free: I was aware 
Of the world entire, and I — O listen well, " 
Semele to mul 
My love by all Mankind. ‘This 
My body was a shell Then put aside my shell a 
Pressed to the ear of God, Before the ebbtide sets to 
And He might hear the blood To ill, and in its nets th 
Of all creation—the seas Struggles my silver good. th 
Dividing Heaven and Hell, ‘ eC 
Beating the shores of earth, 
Casting up death and birth “4 
Turns to its private North: : 
Listen, God, for I I am but mortal still i” 
Break with the endless sound And seek, all else above, 
Of love mid-ocean-drowned The Atlantis of my love ; 
And foundered pilgrim ships— Amid the seas of wrath. d 
PATRIC DICKINSON 
yt 
THE RETURN 
IS is the place, remembered of old. Sweet spirit, in this illuminate hour to 
We meet again in the winter mist, I lift my hands, where the lips are mute ca 
Renewing in silence the ancient tryst That sang so lightly of fire and flower, of 
On forest floor of the earth’s spent gold. And quivered in tune to April’s flute. ve 
Hushed is the pine, and no wing stirs For wakening now, as deep to the deep, a 
To break the rite of this holy day. I pass through the frost that veils your face fs 
Windless and lovely the gossamers To dreams that burn through the hush of sleep a 
Drift from the bough and droop from the spray. Of winter in this remembered place. M4 
CLARE CAMERON fe 
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MOON ON THE RIVER 


HE moon isa juggler. I watched her throw 
Flat, golden plates on the river below, 
Hurling and twirling them all in a row, 


She next, as an artist, her paint of gold 
Splashed on the canvas with mastery bold— 
Pictures for stories that never are told, 


Snatching and catching then letting them go. But may, for the price of a dreaming, be sold. 


Juggler and artist, she teased and delighted, 
But my heart leapt when her tresses I sighted 
Spread on the tide that ran golden and free, 


Spangled with fishes a-swim to the sea. 


DORIS EDWARDS 


THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE IN RUSSIA 
By PROFESSOR M. P. ALEXEYEV (of Leningrad University) 


att relations between nations are 
the stronger, the deeper their understand- 
ing of each other. Language is the basis of this 
understanding. This lends interest to the his- 
tory of the extent to which a language has been 
studied in foreign surroundings. 

The first attempt on the part of Russians to 
acquire what was to them the strange English 
tongue is approximately contemporaneous with 
the English people’s first acquaintance with 
the Russian language. Ambassadors to the 
courts of Queen Elizabeth and King James, 
even in their reports to the Tsars of Muscovy, 
used a number of English words in Russian 
transcription on account of there being no 
corresponding terms in the Russian language; 
amongst them were ‘alderman’, ‘sir’, ‘trea- 
surer’, and several others. The English word 
‘parliament’ has been used in Russian official 
documents since the seventeenth century. 

At an early date began the dispatch of 
young Russians to England to study science 
and languages, principally, of course, the Eng- 
lish language. Four young Russians were sent 
to England in 1602 and attended various edu- 
cational establishments including the schools 
of Eton and Winchester and Cambridge Uni- 
versity. This tradition was afterwards main- 
tained. 

The first translation from English into Rus- 
sian was made in 1625, a text-book of geometry 
which had been published in England in 1616. 
Particular interest in the English language was 
felt in Russia after the visit of Peter the Great 


to England in 1698. From that time on English 
has been taught continuously in a number of 
special establishments, especially in the Moscow 
‘School of Navigation’ where instructors came 
from England at the invitation of Peter the 
Great and where the study of the English 
language was made compulsory. It is an in- 
teresting fact that subsequently Naval Schools 
in Russia were always first in the field in this 
respect; the first experienced teachers of Eng- 
lish and authors of text-books and dictionaries 
for Russians appeared in these schools. 

In the second half of the eighteenth century 
there was a noticeable increase in the number 
of people in Russia acquainted with the English 
language. In the Society of Translators founded 
by the Empress Catherine II there were special 
translators from English, although they were 
less in number than those who translated from 
other languages. A knowledge of English also 
gradually spread amongst Russian writers. 
A. N. Radishchev was a great lover of the 
English language. Another point of interest 
is an ‘English Theatre’ which was started in 
St. Petersburg alongside a number of other 
foreign enterprises. It is true it did not last 
very long (1770-1), but its plays were all pro- 
duced in English. 

The number of text-books for the study of 
English published by the beginning of the 
nineteenth century is an excellent measure of 
the popularity of that language. One of the 
most original works of this kind, A Grammar of 
English with Russian Translation, compiled by 
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THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE IN RUSSIA 


Mikhail Permsky (St. Petersburg, 1766), was 
a very progressive text-book for its time. In the 
seventies and eighties of the same century there 

ap a number of similar text-books; 
English A.B.C. (St. Petersburg, 1776) and the 
English Grammar with Useful Conversations by 
Prokhor Zhdanov (St. Petersburg, 1772) en- 
joyed a long period of popularity. Both Pro- 
khor Zhdanov and Mikhail Permsky were 
teachers in the St. Petersburg Naval Cadet 
Corps. Zhdanov compiled the first Anglo- 
Russian Dictionary which was published in St. 
Petersburg in 1784. A number of readers 
(chrestomathies) were published at the end 
of the eighteenth century intended for wide 
circles of readers. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century 
two new dictionaries appeared, the Anglo- 
Russian Dictionary of M. Pareny (Moscow, 1810- 
11) and the Russian-English Dictionary of I. 
Shishukov (1808-11). 

The growing interest in the English language 
in the two Russian capitals may be judged by 
the number of English books which were pub- 
lished in these two cities. A number of them 
are translations from the Russian made by 
English people resident in Russia. Such, for 
example, was the translation of Karamzin’s 
stories made by Anne Hawkins. The interest 
in English literature was maintained in these 
years by the presence of such Englishmen as 
John Beresford (later author of The Russian 
Troubadour, London, 1816), Thomas Evans, 
J. Banks, and others. In 1823 a monthly literary 
journal appeared in Moscow published en- 
tirely in English: The English Literary Journal 
of Moscow. The journal was intended for those 
English-speaking Russians who were not in a 
position to follow up all the latest publications 
of the English press. A second English journal 
appeared some forty years later, this time in 
St. Petersburg, and was known as the Nevsky 
Magazine. This was a ‘thick’ magazine of the 
European type containing original prose works 
and a section devoted to bibliography and 
criticism. 

Interest in the study of English was greatly 
increased in the twenties of the nineteenth 
century by «he attention attracted by the works 
of Lord Byron and Sir Walter Scott. Bio- 


graphies of both writers were published in The 
English Literary Journal of Moscow. In 1819 
P. Vyazemsky wrote to A. Turgenev, ‘There 
is no doubt that if I decide to study anything 
it will be the English language, if only for 
Byron’. I. Kozlov learnt English ‘in three 
months’ and became an enthusiastic translator 
of the English poets. And last but not least 
Pushkin had a sufficient knowledge of English 
to enable him to read English books. 

There was a great increase in the number of 
students of English in the forties of the last 
century, but the greatest period was in the 
sixties when wide circles of the Russian people 
began to study the language, so that it ceased 
to be the privilege of a comparatively small 
group of the aristocracy which it had formerly 
been. The Russian intelligentsia in particular 
were students of the English language and 
produced a number of excellent translators and 
lexicographers. Amongst the writers who had 
a good knowledge of English were I. Turgenev, 
V. Botkin, A. Fet, Leo Tolstoy, and others. 
Khomyakov’s biographer says that ‘he spoke 
and wrote English like an Englishman’. Tur- 
genev, incidentally, carried on an extensive 
correspondence in English. Amongst the com- 
posers, A. Serov was a great lover of the lan- 
guage. For practice he used to write to his 
sister in English. Dickens’s translator, I. Veden- 
sky, went to special lengths to perfect himself 
in the language. Translators of English 
in general increased rapidly, and about 
this time the number of various kinds of 
manuals and text-books of English multiplied 
apace. There was one very interesting lexico- 
graphical work published in St. Petersburg in 
1867 by V. Butuzov entitled Dictionary of 
Special Words, Phrases and Turns of Speech used 
in Colloquial English and the Most Widespread 
Americanisms not to be Found in Ordinary Dic- 
tionaries. This work, the first slang dictionary 
published in Russia, was intended to assist 
readers and translators of English and Ameri- 
can belles-lettres. 

Since that time the spread of the English 
language in Russia has continued, and the 
general interest init has increased greatly during 
the last twenty-five years. And, by its intro- 
duction on a very wide scale in the secondary 
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THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE IN RUSSIA 


schools of the U.S.S.R. it may truly be said 
that a knowledge of English has spread among 
the masses. The number of manuals and 
text-books for the study of English has grown 
enormously; new dictionaries have appeared, 
ars of various kinds, interesting phonetic 
guides, readers on various subjects, guides to 
the study of newspaper language, and numerous 
scientific monographs on the structure and 
history of the language. There is no doubt 
that the English language has entered on a 
period of prosperity in our country. 
Russian has also been studied for a long 
time in England, although its study on a wide 


scale only dates back to the time of the first 
World War when the military, trading, and 
cultural relations between the two countries 
increased considerably. It is to be hoped 
that in view of present events the study 
of Russian in England will increase. It lags 
a long way behind the study of English 
in Russia, but we hope that in the future 
this study will be developed, as this is a 
basis on which a still more profound under- 
standing of one another can be attained and 
the historical friendship between two great 
peoples more firmly cemented. 


PROBLEMS IN THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH! 
By M. ALDERTON PINK 


mar SWAIN THOMAS, the dis- 
tinguished American educationist, retired 
from Harvard as Associate Professor of Educa- 
tion, Emeritus, in 1936, after a long career 
devoted to the teaching of English and the 
training of teachers of English. In a volume of 
some twenty essays written in his honour by 
his admirers we are given an interesting survey 
of many aspects of English teaching in all types 
of American educational institutions. 

For the most part the writers are on ground 
that is common to the educational field in 
Britain and the United States. Naturally, how- 
ever, some of their problems are specifically 
American. We are reminded, for instance, of 
the difficulties of the teacher of English in 
America arising from the mixed racial origin 
of the pupils: many of the children come from 
homes whose mother tongue is not English. 
It appears, too, that the United States policy 
of secondary education for all, with the High 
School as the common school, results in wide 
differences in the home background of pupils: 
boys and girls from poor and illiterate homes 
sit in the same room with others from the 
wealthiest and most cultured families. Dora V. 
Smith, who discusses this matter, thinks that 
we in Britain have avoided this difficulty by 

* Essays on the Teaching of English: in Honour of Charles 
Swain Thomas. (Harvard University Press, 1940; Oxford 
University Press, 1942, 145.) 


our selective system for the secondary schools 
and our segregation of the children of the 
well-to-do classes in the public schools. Per- 
haps, however, she underestimates the varia- 
tions in social background now observable in 
the typical English secondary school. 

Among topics having equal relevance to 
English schools there is the controversy con- 
cerning the place of the older literary classics 
in the school study of literature. In the early 
years of this century, when the English secon- 
dary schools were coming into existence and 
the teaching of English began to receive serious 
attention, the classics of the past were the staple 
of the classroom for the very practical reason 
that few other literary texts were available for 
school use. Since then publishers have vied 
with one another in producing cheap editions 
of good modern works, so that schools have 
now a wide selection of material. But, in spite 
of the attractions of contemporary work, many 
a conscientious teacher feels that he is betray- 
ing his cause if he does not attempt to acquaint 
his pupils with the great masterpieces of the 
past. Such conscientiousness is often, I think, 
misplaced. There is still a widespread ten- 
dency to bring the older classics to our pupils 
too early. That in any class there will be a 
proportion to whom the great literary art of 
the past appeals no one denies. But in the mass- 
teaching which is unhappily the rule in our 
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PROBLEMS IN THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH 


State schools to-day we cannot discriminate 
sufficiently between the boys and girls who 
readily appreciate the grace of an Elizabethan 
lyric, the grand style of Milton, and the lei- 
surely story of a nineteenth-century novel, and 
those for whom the reading of Milton or 
Thackeray is at best a bore and at worst a pain. 
In forcing on a whole class what appeals only 
to a minority we are doing a great disservice 
to the cause of literature. By taking works 
dealing with the life with which the pupils are 
familiar in fact or imagination and written in 
the contemporary idiom we remove unneces- 
sary obstacles to the enjoyment of literature 
and are able to develop interest in character, 
drama, and ideas in a way that is otherwise 
impossible. 

This does not mean, of course, that the older 
classics are to be virtually excluded from the 
educational course. What it does mean is that 
we must reconsider our aims and principles in 
the light of the thesis so ably expounded by Sir 
Richard Livingstone. Let us frankly acknow- 
ledge that much of the finest literature is not 
for the young and immature, and that due 
appreciation of it can come only after some 
experience of life. And let us as frankly accept 
the corollary that the process of education must 
be prolonged into adult life so that humane 
studies may be pursued with full profit. If the 
school teacher of English knows that his pupils 
will proceed to institutions of further education 
in which the study of literature will be con- 
tinued and deepened, he will not be constantly 
harassed by the thought that if his boys do not 
study Milton, Shelley, and Browning before 
the age of sixteen the chance will be lost for 
ever. There is also another overdue educa- 
tional reform having a direct bearing on our 
problem; and that is the reduction in the size 
of classes. When classes are made sufficiently 
small for genuine individual work—as we trust 
they may be when the immediate post-war 


difficulties are overcome—it will be possible» 


to cater for particular needs and to encourage 
pupils to proceed at their own pace: those who 
are ready for the classics can be guided in their 
approach to them without the exertion of un- 
due pressure on their less developed fellows. 
The premature introduction of the classics 


to school children is encouraged by the present 
examination system. The ‘set books’ for the 
literature paper in the School Certificate Ex. 
amination are still mainly the established clas- 
sics of the past, and are more often than not 
unsuitable for the average candidate (I stress 
the word ‘average’). As to the whole question 
of the wisdom of examinations in literature, I 
merely record my personal conviction that un- 
less we can improve the technique of examin- 
ing in literature to a point beyond any at 
present in sight, we had better take literature 
out of the class of examinable subjects alto- 
gether. The effects on the average, though 
not perhaps on the best, School Certificate 
candidates of the intensive study of three or 
four prescribed texts have been disastrous. 
The choice of literary texts and methods of 
examination are, however, merely matters of 
technique. In her essay on ‘English as Experi- 
ence’, which, by the way, owes much to the 
ideas of the Cambridge review Scrutiny and to 
Leavis and Thompson’s Culture and Environment, 
Angela M. Broening brings us down to funda- 
mentals. What should be the central aim of 
English teaching? She pictures the teacher of 
English confronting a world in which cultural 
values are in dissolution. : The enormous spread 
of cheap commercialized literature diverts in- 
terest from sincere creative art; the debased 
use of language and literary technique in 
commercial propaganda undermines intellec- 
tual and moral integrity; the vast organization 
of the cinema exerts a powerful social influence 
which is subservient to profit-making. While 
leisure time is more and more taken up by 
passive entertainment that saps artistic initia- 
tive, the creative impulse that used to find 
expression in daily work is denied outlet owing 
to the decay of craftsmanship. In this crumbling 
civilization, we are told, the English teacher 
should regard himself as a Paladin warring 
against the forces of disintegration, as the 
guardian of the treasury of literature in which 
the true values of mankind are preserved. No 
doubt the teacher of English is in a peculiarly 
strong position to combat the enemies of cul- 
ture. He can encourage the critical awareness 
needed to counteract the insidious arts of 
propaganda; he can give training in the exact 
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use of language, which is the obverse of clear 
thinking; he can help his pupils to maintain 
artistic standards by teaching them to dis- 
criminate between the genuine and the sham; 
and he can foster individual creativeness in 
literature and drama. But we must not ask too 
much of him. We must not impose on a small 
minority of citizens an Atlantean burden such 
as only the community as a whole can sustain. 
The.decline of our cultural standards is only 
a symptom of the disease of our civilization; 
and the disease is so deep-seated that it can 
be mastered only by the effort of the whole 
body politic. The cure must ultimately be 
found in wide social and political change. 

The school is but one of the educational 
influences in the child’s life. The parent must 


count for something, even in a generation in 
revolt against Victorianism: he must be held 
responsible for the nature of his child’s home 
reading, and for the amount of time he devotes 
to the cinema and the radio. On the other 
hand, the State, which assumes the responsi- 
bility for the schooling of the population, should 
not, as it does, remain indifferent to the effects 
of the huge commercialized agencies of enter- 
tainment which play upon adolescents in out- 
of-school hours. The teacher of English may 
be proud of his place in the vanguard of the 
defenders of culture, but so long as the general- 
ity of parents refrain from exercising necessary 
restraints and the State permits unlimited com- 
mercial exploitation of mass-entertainment, he 
is fighting a losing battle. 


DRAMATIC NOTES 
OUR NATIONAL REPERTORY 


OW that C.E.M.A. has been duly installed 

at the lovely old Theatre Royal, Bristol, 
purporting to be the nearest thing to a National 
Theatre we have yet achieved, the question of 
a national repertory arrives provokingly. As 
yet the whole business of deciding which of the 
old plays are classics, and which are not, is 
very much in a muddle. There is a strong 
tendency to think that any play which is popu- 
lar and makes money is not ‘educational’ and 
cannot therefore be pronounced a classic. This 
false distinction is largely due to the entertain- 
ment tax, which falls upon anything that is 
profitable, but spares the ‘educational’. Some 
years ago, with thrifty forethought, an amateur 
society in Aberdeen claimed that their con- 
templated performance of A Country Girl—the 
comic opera produced at Daly’s in 1902— 
should be relieved of tax. They suggested that 
it was ‘educational’, as representing a typical 
theatrical ritual of the early Edwardian period. 
This put the officials in a quandary, especially 
as Wycherley’s The Country Wife, as well as 
Garrick’s adaptation of it under the title of 
The Country Girl, had been presented free of 
tax. Aberdeen contended that these could 
hardly be described as more ‘educational’— 


at any rate from a moral point of view. The 
Scottish claim was not allowed. None the less, 
those canny Aberdonians had logic as well as 
a sense of humour on their side. 

The fact remains that our national drama 
as a whole has never been properly assessed at 
any other values than those represented by 
popularity on the one side and so-called ‘edu- 
cational’ quality on the other, though a com- 
bination of the two might be described as 
among the first essentials of a genuine classic. 
Congreve’s Love for Love, the revival of which 
at the Phoenix has been so outstanding a 
success, is presented free of tax as an ‘educa- 
tional’ play, the profits going to performances 
of current London productions for Allied troops. 
Beyond all question Love for Love could pass 
both tests for those who recognize Congreve’s 
irony. On the other hand, the attitude of 
present war-time playgoers is largely just to 
guffaw at naughty lines, as did the Restoration 
audience, whom Congreve so heartily and 
rightly despised. We have, as things are, no 
standard, no tradition. Most of the war-time 
revivals have been arranged at haphazard. 
Sometimes the choice has been made cold- 
bloodedly on looking up the conditions and 
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length of earlier runs. This has been especially 
so with plays which were popular during the 
last war, like Peg 0’ My Heart and A Little Bit 
of Fluff. Sometimes an actor or actress who is 
known in films or on the air, and is accordingly 
a ‘box-office draw’, sees himself or herself in 
the leading part. Sometimes a casual mention 
over a luncheon-table jogs a manager’s memory. 
What I should like to see prepared—and I 
know my friend, Lewis Casson, the director of 
C.E.M.A., is with me in this—is a practical 
schedule of British plays whose revival under 
national auspices would be desirable. It should 
be based, not on reading, but on actual know- 
ledge and experience of each play’s fitness for 
the present-day stage. A committee of critics 
has been suggested; but, knowing both com- 
mittees and critics as I do, I have my doubts. 

Meanwhile, here is a question I should like 
to put to all playgoing members of the English 
Association. Besides Shakespeare, who goes 
without saying, which of the plays that we 
have seen would we really wish to see again, 
and recommend to others? Over which of 
them do we feel in our hearts that they deserve 
to be called classics? By this I mean not 
‘museum-pieces’, but plays which we know 
would grip and charm and enlighten this 
generation, and possibly others to come. The 
number would not, I think, be so very tre- 
mendous. In the course of nearly fifty years of 
criticism I myself must have seen at least be- 
tween seven and eight thousand plays. Yet, 
when I was asked recently to jot down a few 
of those I felt would stand revival now, there 
were only about a hundred that offered them- 
selves. So far as the late Victorian and Edwar- 
dian dramatists are concerned, Shaw, Barrie, 
Galsworthy, Wilde, and Pinero need hardly 
complain of neglect even as things are. It is 
pleasant to know that we are shortly to see a 
revival of Pinero’s delightful Robertsonian 
comedy, Sweet Lavender. I should welcome it 
not only for its visions of the Victorian London 
that is no more, but because it belongs to a 
time when people dared to be sentimental. 
I have a strong belief that the war will bring 
us back to sentiment—at any rate to the light 
pathos of comedy. The attitude of many young 
people between wars was curious in this respect. 


On the first night of Monckton Hoffe’s beauti- 
ful, if frankly sentimental play, Many Waters, a 
young man accosted me and said: ‘There must 
be something wrong with this show; it’s making 
me cry.’ If only some of our younger drama- 
tists and players could recapture that faculty! 

A promised revival of Hubert Henry Davies’s 
The Mollusc reminds me that Haddon Cham- 
bers’s The Tyranny of Tears has something of a 
prior claim to classic honours. It was Wyndham 
who told me that he instructed young Davies 
to write ‘another “Tyranny of Tears”’. The 
Mollusc was the result. I prefer The Tyranny of 
Tears; but it would, I fear, be a difficult task 
to find an actress nowadays who could cry 
half so prettily as Mary Moore. I often wonder 
why Henry Arthur Jones has been dropped so 
completely. The Liars and Mrs. Dane’s Defence 
are a good deal livelier than some of Pinero’s 
problems of ‘the little parish of St. James’s’. 
Jones’s The Silver King, which won prophetic 
praise from Matthew Arnold, remains a classic 
of melodrama, with that moving scene outside 
the inn, and its unforgettable line: ‘Oh God, 
put back Thy universe, and give me yesterday!’ 
Then there were R. C. Carton’s Lord and Lady 
Algy and Lady Huntworth’s Experiment. It is diffi- 
cult to think of them without Miss Compton; 
but their continuous popularity with amateurs 
suggests that the type has not vanished. Sutro’s 
The Walls of Jericho was, of course, a confessed 
rewriting, at Arthur Bourchier’s request, of 
Tom Taylor’s Still Waters Run Deep; but what 
good plays both of them were! I should like 
to see some of the plays revived that brought 
new life to the old Court when the century 
was young—and not only Shaw’s. What of 
St. John Hankin’s The Return of the Prodigal— 
and, of course, Granville Barker’s own The 
Voysey Inheritance, the truth of which is vouched 
for by still-living members of the well-known 
Croydon family who inspired it? One of the 
plays of the nineties that I feel I should like 
particularly to see again is The Elder Miss 
Blossom; but I believe it has been tried and, 
without the Kendals, has been found quite 
impossible. It is the acting which cannot be 
repeated—both of Dame Madge and of Kendal 
himself. 

Nearly all the plays I have mentioned have 
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been drawing-room comedies—as, indeed, 
were the bulk of those produced in the West 
End theatres in and round the nineties. A far 
more formidable task for repertory-makers, but 
one which is, I feel, extremely important—is 
the preservation of dialect-classics. The 
activity of repertory theatres throughout the 
country.ought to help this; but in a curious 
way it does not. Instead of cultivating the 
local speech, repertory managers try to get 
away from it. They want to avoid being 
‘parochial’. Since the days of Miss Horniman 
and ‘Hindle Wakes’ the Lancashire accent has 


‘been heard less rather than more on our stage, 


though George Formby and others have 
balanced the account elsewhere. Priestley has 
given us some good Yorkshire in When We Are 
Married; but of serious North Country drama 
there is strangely little—unless one counts the 
various Bronté plays, which are, after all, 
dramas of exile so far as the Brontés were 
concerned. So, too, with the West Country. 
Eden Phillpotts and his Farmer’s Wife stand 
almost alone. The Farmer’s Wife was produced, 
it may be noted, in Birmingham, where even 
Sir Barry Jackson’s repertory has been 
strangely barren of Midland drama. The 
language of King Alfred’s own Wessex, with 
its delicious ‘burr’—long degenerated into the 
‘Mummerset’ of professional stage-practice— 
deserves everything that can be done for it. 
For all the vogue of Barrie, the real ‘guid 
Scots’—almost unintelligible to ‘Southrons’— 
needs keeping alive. Even of Bridie’s plays 
the most Scottish are not those usually chosen 
for revival. I asked a Caledonian friend the 
other day why we, south of the Border, had 


never seen Bridie’s The Seven Deadly Sins, with 
its magnificent speech of Beelzebub conceived 
as a dour Glasgow Scot. ‘They wadna com- 
prehend it’? was the answer. I have often 
wondered why our stage has seen nothing 
lately of Macklin’s fine eighteenth-century 
Scottish comedy, The Man of the World. An 
excellent performance by the late Norman 
Forbes as Sir Pertinax MacSycophant still 
lives with me. 

Against all this failure to represent local 
English in our theatre, the achievement of 
Anglo-Irish dramatists, from Yeats and Synge 
and Lady Gregory to Carroll and Sean 
O’Casey, is still an object lesson in what can 
be done by men and women of genius. It 
seems to me vital to emphasize that the Abbey 
Theatre plays and their successors are English 
—and very beautiful English, let the ‘brogue’ 
and the ‘Gaelic locutions’ be what they may. 
There are plenty of people in Eire just now 
only too anxious that it should all be stopped, 
and Gaelic plays put on instead. Certainly, to 
my thinking, Anglo-Irish plays should find their 
place and be most carefully looked after in our 
national repertory. We have to remember 
that Macklin himself was an Irishman. As 
for Goldsmith and Sheridan, I vividly remem- 
ber my old friend, John Hollingshead, saying: 
‘What do we not owe to Ireland? The English 
classics, after Shakespeare, consist of She Stoops 
to Conquer and The School for Scandal, and The 
School for Scandal and She Stoops to Conquer.’ Of 
course he was quite wrong; but I shall have 
to leave the older days—and much else—to 
another time. 

S. R. LITTLEWOOD 


REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


THE LEGACY OF MALLARME 


The Heritage of Symbolism. By C. M. Bowra. 
London. Macmillan & Co., Ltd. Pp. x+232. 
15s. net. 


The Warden of Wadham, hitherto known 
to the reading public as a distinguished classical 
scholar, and author of several illuminating 


critical works on Greek literature, has now 
published a very valuable and important study 
of modern poetry. Starting with a short but 
masterly essay on Mallarmé and the original 
Symbolist movement in France, Dr. Bowra 
proceeds to examine its development in the 
work of five great ‘Post-Symbolists’, perhaps 
the most important poets in Europe in the 
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period between 1890 and 1939, the Frenchman 
Valéry, the Austrian-Czech Rilke, the German 
George, the Russian Blok, and the Irishman 
Yeats. No other English book covers quite the 
same ground. Arthur Symons’s The Symbolist 
Movement, which unfortunately has long been 
out of print, dealt mainly with the original 
Symbolists in France, while Edmund Wilson’s 
admirable Axel’s Castle is limited to a study of 
the French poets and some of their English 
and American disciples. Here for the first time 
the work of the Post-Symbolists is reviewed by 
an English critic as a European movement. 
This is a notable essay in comparative criticism 
by a writer who has the rare gift of combining 
the balanced judgement of the scholar with the 
passion and sympathetic insight of the poet. 
Every student of modern English literature 
knows how Yeats’s work began with a poetry 
of dreamy romance and embroidered diction, 
and ended with a poetry of intellectual power, 
of human sympathy, and of stark, unadorned 
language. This study reveals the interesting 
fact that similar developments are to be found 
in the work of the principal contemporary 
poets of France, Germany, central Europe, 
and Russia. In Mallarmé’s poetry Dr. Bowra 
finds the expression of a mystical belief, which 
had no connexion with the traditional re- 
ligions. It is the belief in an ideal world of 
supra-sensual beauty, a new religion for the 
minds which revolted against the, ‘scientific’ art 
of the naturalistic novelist and the Parnassian 
poets, but which could find no satisfaction in 
the Christian tradition. The parallel in Eng- 
land was the Pre-raphaelitism of Rossetti and 
the aesthetic philosophy of Pater, which, as 
Dr. Bowra says, were ‘less exacting, less 
theoretical, less mystical’. Mallarmé’s mysti- 
cism, the communion with ‘lindiscutable 
rayon’, was a highly personal religion, and his 
poetry is difficult, because the symbols which 
he uses have had to be specially created by the 
poet for his own purposes, and have none 
of the associations which enable traditional 
symbols like those of the Christian Church to 
be easily understood. His poetry is full of 
imaginative power and splendour, but is cut 
off from the life of common humanity by its 
obscure, oracular style, and by the hopeless 


pursuit of an art which was to combine the 
functions of poetry and music, and be the 
perfect expression of an ineffable beauty. 

The central theme of Dr. Bowra’s study is 
the way in which Symbolism developed in the 
hands of Mallarmé’s disciples in various coun- 
tries, who, starting from the aesthetic mysticism 
of the Master, attempted, without abandoning 
the imaginative richness and intensity which 
are the great gifts of Symbolism, to bring 
poetry into a more satisfying relation with 
humanity and contemporary life. The critic’s 
zest gives the reader of this book the sense of 
participating in a great spiritual adventure, 
which was being enacted all over Europe from 
about 1890 till the end of the Four Years’ War, 
whether we follow Valéry from the dreamy 
and obscure magnificence of La Jeune Parque to 
the noble and touching humanity of Le Cime- 
tiére Marin, or Rilke from the rigorous aesthe- 
ticism of the Neue Gedichte to the terrifying 
vision of the Duineser Elegien, or Blok from the 
somewhat precious cult of the Beautiful Lady 
to the prophetic realism of The Twelve and the 
political wisdom of The Scythians. Not the least 
merit of the book is its wealth of apposite and 
illuminating quotation. French poems are 
quoted in the original only, German in the 
original with verse translations (including 
many of J. B. Leishman’s brilliant versions 
of Rilke’s poems), and Russian in transla- 
tion only. Some of the finest translations 
in the book are Dr. Bowra’s own versions 
from Blok such as his rendering of that noble 
poem, The Motherland : 


Boats, yes, and towns, have you built upon 
rivers, but you 

Never yet came to the shrines of the Em- 
peror’s Town. 

Hawks and wild swans were let loose on the 
steppes and flew ;— 

Over the steppes a blackening mist falls 
down. 


Far away over the Black Sea and the White, 

There where black are the nights and white 
are the days, 

Silent is mirrored a face with an angry light, 

Eyes of the Tartars are dreaming of fires 
ablaze. 
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a challenge to the modern world. This book 
should be a guide and an inspiration, not only 
to the students of comparative literature, but to 
the poets of a new age, who will have to take 
up the challenge in the face of facts ‘far more 
brutal than their immediate predecessors ever 


Two questions will occur to the English 
reader of The Heritage of Symbolism. Why did 
not the English aesthetic movement which 
began so admirably with the work of Rossetti, 
Swinburne, and Pater, develop as fruitfully as 
the Symbolism of the Continent? Why was 
there no English poet (for Yeats is Irish, not 
English) to do what Valéry, George, Rilke, and 
Blok did? Dowson and Johnson, as Dr. Bowra 
writes, were ‘frustrated in their development’. 
‘The nineties lie under the shadow of unful- 
filled promise.’ Gerard Manley Hopkins, 
Pater’s greatest pupil, died an obscure Catholic 
priest, leaving only a tantalizing fragment of 
what he should have achieved. Dr. Bowra 
ascribes the disrepute into which art fell in 
England in the Edwardian age to the triumph 
of the massed forces of philistinism following 
the condemnation of Wilde. But Wilde’s fall 
was surely only a symptom, and the deeper 
reasons for England’s artistic sterility in the 
reign of Edward VII would be a fascinating 
subject for the future social and literary his- 
torian. The second question is to what extent 
the five great poets who followed Mallarmé 
really succeeded in solving the problem of 
creating a poetry which would be at once of 
high imaginative quality and in touch with 
contemporary life. In his eloquent and moving 
epilogue Dr. Bowra pays a_ well-deserved 
tribute to their achievement: ‘Their imagina- 
tive art has thrown a new, enchanting light on 
themes which might seem stale and exhausted 
and on quite familiar events . . . They have 
delved into the increased and complex con- 
sciousness of civilized man and found in it 
mysteries whose real nature can never be 
conveyed through the abstract methods of 
science. . . . They have proved that in the 
modern world there is still a place for poetry 
because it does something that nothing else 
can do.’ 

No serious student will deny these claims, 
but surely even the greatest of the Post- 
Symbolists, even Rilke and Blok have left the 
problem only half solved. They are poets’ 
poets, and a great gulf is fixed between their 
work and all educated men and women outside 
the circle of the literary specialists. So the 
problem of reconciling poetry and life remains 
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THE MUSIC OF DEATH 
AND OF CHANGE 


W. B. Yeats. By JosepH Hone. London. Mac- 
millan & Co., Ltd. 2535. 


The spectacle of a poet’s life carried through 
with resplendent success from start to finish, 
with no ungrateful chorus of carping youth at 
any point, is sufficiently rare, and certainly a 
unique opportunity for a biographer. It is 
this side of his subject that Mr. Hone has 
seized, and, though this is the official biography 
of Yeats, it is hard to believe that, even after 
the inevitable revaluation, with its insistence 
on posing, arrogance, and mystical obscurant- 
ism, students of poetry will not return to the 
estimate of 1942 as, somehow, the final one of 
a poet who, whether of all time or no, certainly 
moved with the time. 

How was this career organized? Read this 
book, and see. The breed was good. A Dublin 
ancestry, perhaps harking back to Yorkshire, 
with a parsonical grandsire, on the father’s 
side, and a Devonshire and Galway one on the 
mother’s; here were the elements of stability 
and dreams. The Yeatses had knowledge of 
the art of life and of enjoyment; the Pollexfens 
were full of the materials of poetic thought and 
feeling. His debt to his maternal uncle George 
is one the poet acknowledged to the end of 
his life: we know less of his mother. Words- 
worth, in a note on Resolution and Independence, 
spoke of poets as ‘the happiest of men’. Yeats, 
at fifty, wrote: ‘I have grown happier with 
every year of life, as though gradually conquer- 
ing something in myself.’ Let it never be for- 
gotten that the Irish poet always had a believer 
in his genius. His father probably shares with 
Leopold Mozart the credit of being the 
shrewdest adviser a creative artist ever boasted 
among his relatives. He took the boy to call on 
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well-known Dublin people, had his early verses 
printed, did not forget the value of physical 
exercise, and in 1913 he could write to him 
like an old admirer and say he found him ‘rich 
in vision, in splendid vision of great amplitude 
and detail’. Women may have blazed the trail; 
J. B. Y. did the spade work. Fancy a father 
telling a son of forty-eight that one of his 
poems (The Two Kings) is immortal and full of 
the ‘tears of things’. And then at fifty-two 
a radiant marriage. 

However, such sympathy as this could never 
have made Yeats quite the man he was. The 
faculty of beating the world with its own 
weapons, le haut snobisme, is innate. This he had 
and practised, as hardly a poet has done since 
Pope. His life was a gigantic tour de force, and 
Mr. Hone has put it into the highest relief. 
One who might have been expected to prove a 
cloistered singer of a recondite precious mes- 
sage, became, without sacrificing a tittle of his 
individuality, the poet of Ireland, rebellious, but 
admired, popular, but aristocratic, and refusing 
an English knighthood. He may not have beena 
lovable man, and—a pointwhich Mr. MacNeice 
has laboured to some effect—he certainly hedged 
himself about with occult secrecies, but he was 
the stuff of which the plain man’s heroes are 
made, and the Nobel prize fell to him. Failing 
a commentary on that remarkable work A 
Vision, this, the first full-dress life, makes the 
temper and the ordeal of the man as plain, 
perhaps, as it can ever be made. One of its 
most astonishing facets is how, in spite of the 
inspiring and devastating friendship of Maude 
Gonne, the creator of Cathleen ni Houlihan 
somehow managed to dissociate himself from 
the wildest excesses of Irish patriotism (Pat 
Riotism, as Berkeley might have said) without 
foregoing his poetic stature. No poet since 
Patmore has made political personalities so 
vital a piece of consummate art as did Yeats in 
To a Shade and ‘Romantic Ireland’s dead and 
gone’. Contrast him with James Joyce and 
you see a visionary beside a salacious youth. 
Contrast him with George Russell, his lifelong 
friend, and you see a deliberate, almost 
Chopinesque artist as opposed to a genial 
public-spirited improvisator; contrast him 
with George Moore, and you see the hearted 


poet downfacing the critic with style and no 
heart. There can be no doubt that with Shaw 
he was the greatest Irishman of his day, yet it 
may well be that ‘Innisfree’ and the ‘indifferent 
beak’ will be quoted when Broadbent and 
even (dare it be said?) St. Joan are outmoded. 
One thing we of to-day can say with confi- 
dence: that the flint and iron in Yeats were 
generally manifest in 1914 when Responsibilities 
appeared. To the earlier Yeats that book is as 
the Eroica to the first two symphonies. No 
English poet had produced anything like it, 
and no European poet was to produce any- 
thing better till the Duino Elegies. We can now 
see with what justice on the morrow of Swin- 
burne’s death in 1909 its author stopped his 
sister in the street with ‘I am King of the Cats’. 
In Mr. Hone’s admirably balanced book it is 
revealed, as far as biography can reveal, how 
that miracle came about. J. B. Y. had some- 
thing to do with it, so had Pater, so had 
Villiers de L’Isle Adam, so had Horton, Maude 
Gonne, and Lady Gregory, so had the Time 
Spirit, ‘the music of death and of change’ (that 
Swinburne sang in Tenebrae), but the ultimate 
projection came from the will of the poet. 
Yeats in poetry was the Jnvictus that Henley 
was in life only. He carried with him to the end 
the panache of the nineties, but he showed how 
it could subserve a tempestuous and mechan- 
ized age. Those who look for the deep stillness 
of profound poetry may sometimes regret that 
he offers passions and not tides. His verse needs 
no illustration from his life, imposing facade of 
shrewd hereditary nationalism as his life was, 
but nobody who wants to study the verse in 
relation to the life can neglect these five hun- 
dred authoritative pages. For here the doctrine 
of the antithetical self is posed as vividly as, 
but with more concrete illustration than in 
Per Amica Silentia Lunae. The poet and the 
senator were obverse and reverse of the same 
coin, and Mr. Hone deserves the highest praise 
for making that, at least, abundantly clear. 


The Development of William Butler Yeats. By 
V. K. Narayana MEnon. Oliver and Boyd. 
8s. 6d. net. 
Introduced reminiscently by Sir Herbert 

Grierson, this Edinburgh scholar’s dissertation 
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needs no bush. Mr. Menon, as an Indian, is 
singularly empowered to elucidate the poetry 
of Yeats. He senses what seems to me axio- 
matic, namely that the navel of such a study 
must always be that strange document A Vision. 
It is to the @uvre of Yeats what Eureka is to that 
of Poe. Mr. Menon shows, among much else, 
not only that the ideas of A Vision are implicit 
in much of the poetry, even of Yeats’s first 
period, but also the significant differences 
between the two editions of the treatise. His 
ninety-three pages are full of pregnant criti- 
cism. He explains how the intransigeant 
symbolism of Rimbaud could never have 
appealed to the Irishman, who carved an 
aesthetic out of symbolism. He notes the acid 
disgruntled note in poems long before Responsi- 
bilities, and he does not let his admiration of 
Yeats blind him to the remote and snobbish 
attitude to the theatre towards which the poet 
was assisted by a study of the Noh plays. This 
is a point that an Oriental might well have 
missed. Even Mr. MacNeice might learn from 
this little book. I suppose I ought to notice 
split infinitives on pp. 89, 93, but am more 
concerned to suggest that Mr. Menon might 
think it worth while to work out the relation 
between Yeats’s view of the function of the 
mask or anti-self to Wilde’s treatment of masks 
in an essay; the idea seems to have permeated 
the aesthetic of the nineties and to have out- 
lived most of it. Mr. Sean O’Sullivan’s draw- 
ing of Yeats is as eloquent, in a familiar way, 
as the Grierson preface, a frontispiece that 
really illuminates what follows. 
E. H. W. MEYERSTEIN 


THE MESSAGE OF HERBERT 
PALMER 


Season and Festival. By Herpert PALMER. 
Faber and Faber (Sesame Books). 2s. 6d. net. 


There is a place in Oliver Twist (much be- 
loved by its author in those recitations that 
shortened his life) which reduced me to tears as 
a child, and moves me still: where Nancy, 
struck down by Bill Sikes, uplifts Rose Maylie’s 
handkerchief in her death-agony. All wrong, 
and yet right! Trying to assess the peculiar 
quality and power of this selection (thirty- 


eight pieces) from Mr. Palmer’s poetry, it 
recurred to me as a finger-post. Mr. Palmer 
is an authentic poet, but what are the marks of 
his authenticity? Obviously he is not a lyrical 
phenomenon like W. H. Davies, or an inquisi- 
tive and precise artist like de la Mare. His 
concern has not been the exploitation of a 
nation’s legendary store as, with much else 
beside, was Yeats’s, or with the social con- 
sciousness of the frustrated soul, as is Eliot’s. 
His output is small, and his technical accom- 
plishment unequal. In the longest poem here, 
eighteen stanzas of ottava rima, harking back to 
The Witch of Atlas, occurs the decasyllabic 
couplet 


Then, pitiful, she offered a potato; 
He looked so blistered, Hell had burnt him 
so. 


He comes near Chesterton, but, at once more 
banal and more poignant, in his note of child- 
like helplessness he is all himself, and nobody 
else. The new age will not be tender with 
singers of an unswerving and rock-like faith or 
disillusion; it will see its saviour rather in the 
pilgrim whose hands are scored by those rocks. 
In half-a-dozen poems, scarcely more, Mr. 
Palmer has caught the cry of purity menaced 
by the brutal forces of sexual passion, indus- 
trialism, and vested interests, or merely blind 
unreasoning terror, caught it without seeming 
to have an axe to grind, or a Deirdre, a 
Pucelle, or a Villon as a symbol. That is to say, 
he has expressed, like nobody else, the piteous- 
ness of integrity, without incurring the charge 
of self-pity. This is no mean achievement. 
Examine the pieces! Who has rendered the 
young teacher and the Rhineland girl like this: 


Now, God save all poor tutor-men 
From Innocence so rapt and sly 


or the aunt’s terror of the sea: 
All my years like drowned sailors 
or the wholesomeness of wood: 


King Arthur had a wood table; 

And Our Lord blessed wood, for, you see, 
He was born in a wooden stable, 

And He died on a wooden tree. 
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In anyone else’s hands, except perhaps 
Christina Rossetti’s, that ‘you see’ would have 
been Stevensonian or Barriesque; here it is not 
childish, but childlike. The Gooseberry Tree and 
New Hope for Some, similarly, have a poignant 
humour deriving not from situation but person- 
ality, which makes, in a satiric piece, the 
couplet 
Raise him, and aid him, and give him to 
drink? 
But Chivalry’s done, and the world’s on the 
brink 


an anguish beyond Yeatsian indignation. Let 
none mistake! Quality, not quantity, is in- 
volved. There have been brave and volu- 
minous nineteenth-century British composers, 
yet Field’s modest fifth nocturne hits the stars. 
And so with Mr. Palmer. A far cry from Rose 
Maylie’s handkerchief, it may be, but purity is 
the issue. E. H. W. MEYERSTEIN 


Regency Roundabout. By DororHy MARGARET 
Stuart. Macmillan & Co. 12s. 6d. 


Anyone who has written a book involving 
literary research must have felt pangs of regret 
over unused odds and ends, people and things 
which either seemed important originally but 
would have disturbed the values of the com- 
pleted work, or had been uneconomically pur- 
sued for their own fascination: Miss Stuart has 
sorted her scraps and pieced them together 
with comments. The result is not, and does 
not profess to be, a solid history of her period, 
three years of the Regency 1811-13. She is 
content with side-lights; the great chandeliers 
of the Pavilion need not be lit again. It is an 
entertaining and suggestive compilation, but 
I must admit that in spite of Miss Stuart’s 
defence of her profuse quotation of indifferent 
and bad verse, I think that fewer specimens 
of this Period Disease would have sufficed. 
On no account would I, however, part from 
this gem in a farewell to Brighton— 

Oh, how in Meditation’s eye 

Do morals roll on every wave 


Beneath whose sparkling surface lie 
The gay, the ardent and the brave.— 


or the intriguing Lines from a Father to the 
Instructress of a Favourite Daughter with the 
charming 

When her heart flutters and her eyes look 

bright 

With sudden knowledge and with new delight. 

The chapter on ‘Sea Air’ is an amusing 
record of the mushroom growth of coast resorts 
after Dr. Russell had invented the sea-water 
cure, internal and external, winter and 
summer, in the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Jane Austen’s unfinished Sanditon is a 
satire on this craze. 

Dorset had been the favourite county when 
the royal family patronized Weymouth, where 
the King had startled his court by a jest and 
a gesture better suited to Blake’s Island in the 
Moon. During the Regency fashion moved to 
Sussex. There were no restricted areas, and 
lovely, lazy ladies lay on the shore clad in 
Walter Scott pelisettes of china-rose-coloured 
kerseymere trimmed with broad blue satin, 
snapping their fingers at Boney and his 
threatened invasion. What the Regency 
Female, as depicted by Miss Stuart with 
much entertaining detail, would have thought 


of the unseemly clothing and activities of — 


her sisters to-day passes imagination; these 
unsexed creatures can have no sensibility. 
Regency Roundabout, a compilation, as I have 
said, rather than a book, should not be read at 
a sitting, but taken gratefully in suggestive 
snatches. MONA WILSON 


The Romantics. An Anthology chosen by 
Grorrrey Gricson. George Routledge & 
Sons Ltd. 1os. 6d. 

Anthologists seldom feel justified in giving 
unlimited time to their work of compilation, 
which at best is only hack work. Fortunately 


_a brief effort is all that is necessary to make the 


‘amateur’ kind of anthology, that kind which 
merely collects into one book what the antho- 
logist originally admired in several. But the 
need not to be too long about it also interposes 
when it comes to the more taxing business of 
making the kind of anthology which embodies 
a thesis, which is designed as an ordered ventri- 
loquial interpretation of a ‘philosophy’ or of 
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some stretch of history. This kind of anthology 
suffers seriously from the conflict between 
‘world enough and time’, the anthologist not 
being able to read long enough to arrive at a 
thesis worth embodying, or, if he has already 
arrived at it, not being able to read long 
enough to embody it in excerpts which imply 
it unmistakably: the only satisfactory way of 
making a thesis unmistakable is to state it, and 
only fresh words can be counted on to do that. 

Mr: Grigson seems to have attempted to 
make The Romantics an anthology both of the 
amateur and of the philosophic kinds. The 
puff offers it as ‘first of all an entertainment’, 
and Mr. Grigson’s chronological headings ( The 
Morning Redness, The Peak, The Sensual Valley, 
The Finish) together with his preface and notes 
(several of which embody pleasant new infor- 
mation) imply the aim at the philosophical. 
Entertainment his anthology certainly offers in 
plenty. He has read widely enough and alertly 
enough to give his book a strong glitter; and 
readers will be quite dazzled by some of the 
excerpts from books by or about artists (this, 
for instance, is Fuseli on Rubens: ‘The male 
forms of Rubens are the brawny pulp of 
slaughter-men, his females are hillocks of roses: 
overwhelmed muscles, dislocated bones and 
distorted joints are swept along in a gulph of 
colours, as herbage, trees and shrubs are 
whirled, tossed, or absorbed by vernal in- 
undation’). 

The philosophical aim is not so well attained, 
or rather it is not attained uniformly. Mr. 
Grigson’s Peak and Sensual Valley successfully 
represent the minor writing of their times. 
Mr. Grigson has deliberately refrained from 
resetting ‘all the crown jewels of Romanticism’, 
and has deliberately sought out the minor 
things, the ‘many-coloured glass’ and the jewels 
which if not ‘crown’ are at least ‘warméd’. 
But, either by good luck or management, these 
sections represent major as well as minor since 
the reader supplies the crown jewels by an 
instinctive exercise of memory. It is in the 
other two sections that Mr. Grigson mis- 
represents. For instance, much that is power- 
fully romantic (however we define the term) 
is entirely lacking representatives under The 
Morning Redness, while much that is present 


there is representative not of the romantic 
period but of the Augustan or even of the later 
seventeenth century, e.g. the excerpts from 
William Stukeley or Langhorne’s remarks 


about melancholy, enthusiasm, and supersti- 


tion. GEOFFREY TILLOTSON 


The Elizabethan World Picture. By E. M. W. 
TILLYARD. Chatto & Windus. 6s. net. 


To the common reader the reign of Elizabeth 
primarily represents such picturesque externals 
as standard histories emphasize; voyages of 
discovery, and an exuberant zest in life’s cakes 
and ale, appeal far more vividly to popular 
imagination than that religious view of the 
universe equally inherent in the age. Dr. Till- 
yard’s new book is therefore a very welcome 
reminder that ‘Queen Elizabeth translated 
Boethius, that Raleigh was a theologian as 
well as a discoverer, that sermons were as much 
part of an ordinary Elizabethan’s life as bear- 
baiting’. Theology as a living force, far from 
being paradoxical in a world of active adven- 
ture, sprang from the same habit of mind and 
imaginative vitality. The Elizabethan plunged 
into experience in its entirety, lacking our 
genius for departmentalizing life under neat 
labels of spiritual and material, abstract and 
concrete, ideal and real; for him these were 
different facets of a single reality. 

Dr. Tillyard has encompassed, with confi- 
dence and clarity, a vast and complex subject 
within an incredibly small space; and the 
current notions of a Chain of Being, a series of 
Corresponding Planes, and the Cosmic Dance 
epitomized by Sir John Davies’s long poem 
Orchestra, are pregnantly illustrated by a wealth 
of well-chosen passages from Shakespeare, 
Spenser, Hooker—whose Laws of Ecclesiastical 
Polity Dr. Tillyard considers most representa- 
tive of the average educated Elizabethan’s 
views—, Milton, Raleigh, and lesser contem- 
porary planets. This triple conception of a 
cosmic order seems to modern sophistication as 
ingenuous as a child’s drawing; and fear of the 
ever-threatening Chaos, when the guiding Will 
behind nature’s laws might relax and creation 
dissolve to its primal state, like the child’s un- 
reasoning terror of the dark. Yet that striving 
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after unity and reassurance of life’s purpose- 
fulness, common to all ages, was implicit in the 
scientific precision with which even the meanest 
forms of inanimate existence were made to 
synchronize in the vast universal plan. Al- 
though the ‘minute mathematical equiva- 
lences’ of the medieval world-picture had now 
‘shaded off into resemblances’, these still served 
‘as a fixed pattern before which the fierce 
variety of real life could be transacted and to 
which it could be referred’. 

A pervasivesense of God’s plenitude in nature, 
and the idea of redemption from sin through 
‘contemplation of created things’, are stressed 
as two major aspects of the Elizabethan vision of 
life. Of the links in the Chain—which ascends 
through the interrelated degrees in mineral, 
vegetable, and animal worlds to the celestial 
regions—the stars probably yield the most 
varied notions, from our being merely their 
tennis-balls to our faults lying, not in our stars, 
but in ourselves; and derivations and Platonic 
divergences from medieval doctrine are shown 
in the section on angels. Dr. Tillyard gives a 
succinct analysis of the physical and mental 
constitution of man, the ‘little world’ midway 
between animals and angels; quoting largely 
from Lear, Hamlet, and Donne’s The Extasie, he 
illustrates the eternal conflict between instinct 
and understanding, and the many popular 
parallels drawn between the microcosm and 
macrocosm and body politic. His interpreta- 
tion of The Tempest (that play ‘alive with the 
sense of creation’s flux’) as Shakespeare’s 
strongest awareness of the Chain of Being, 
and his illustration of Shakespeare’s use of 
traditional primacies—such as the eagle, the 
rose, fire, and the dolphin—to denote sove- 
reignty, are enlightening as the sudden shafts 
which illumine a single adjective or metaphor 
with the implication of a whole cosmic idea: 
‘The “golden lads and girls” in the song over 
Fidele’s grave in Cymbeline . . . are in perfect 
health, the elements being in them, as in gold, 
propounded in perfect proportion.’ 

Dr. Tillyard’s four pages of notes would have 
gained by incorporation in the main text; and 
many readers will be disconcerted by the 
frequent eccentricity of his punctuation, espe- 
cially as the alarming omission of commas is 


not always consistent. Some, too, may disagree 
strongly with certain passing remarks and con- 
clusions: that ‘the poet is most individual when 
most orthodox and of his age’ calls to mind in 
immediate contradiction such names as G. M. 
Hopkins; the epithets ‘neat or elegant or 
florid’ could be levelled with more truth at 
many conventional sonnets and love-lyrics of 
the Elizabethan court than at followers of 
Donne; and the adjective ‘queer’, occurring 
several times in the rather inadequate sum- 
ming-up, is curiously inappropriate when 
applied to what Dryden called ‘the giant age 
before the Flood’. All in all, however, Dr. 
Tillyard’s book admirably fulfils its twofold 
function: to dispel the fallacy of a wholly 
secular epoch, and to deepen with a lucidly 
sound background of knowledge the general 
reader’s comprehension and enjoyment of 
Elizabethan literature. 


MARGARET WILLY 


Education for a World Adrift. By Sir RicHarp 
LrvincstonE. Cambridge University Press. 
3s. 6d. 


And struck his finger on the place, 
And said: Thou ailest here and here! 

This book is largely a diagnosis of our 
spiritual degeneration. 

‘The twentieth century was an age of demo- 
lition in which only two forces were construc- 
tive—Commerce and Industry built up their 
great undertakings, as solid-seeming as the 
vast buildings which house them, and, like 
them, things of a day: Science laboured steadily 
at a more enduring creation—and, if science 
alone could save the world, her integrity, de- 
votion and industry would save it. But pass 
from her kingdom to that of morals and 
religion, and you are in a waste land of shaken 
beliefs and shattered standards . . . . In the 
past men accepted the Christian ideal, even if 
they did not live the Christian life. There is 
no such definite formative influence today, and 
we must find one.’ 

Believing that we must look mainly to educa- 
tion to restore our spiritual health Sir Richard 
Livingstone examines modern education and 
finds it unequal to this high mission on many 
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counts. It fails to impart values, it is uncon- 
sciously utilitarian, and, through over-speciali- 
zation, it takes no large and liberal view of 
human life. In the famous address which he 
gave in America entitled Literature and Science 
Matthew Arnold quoted Plato to this effect: 
‘an intelligent man will prize those studies 
which result in his soul getting soberness, 
righteousness and wisdom, and will less value 
the others.” For Sir Richard Livingstone, as 
for Plato, the main concern of education is the 
welfare of the soul, and like Arnold he empha- 
sizes the superiority of humane letters and 
history over other subjects because these imply 
a spiritual view of life. 

But what vast and complex practical ques- 
tions the book leaves unanswered! We are 
confronted imminently with a new social order 
and how man’s mind will fulfil itself in that new 
order who can know? We do know, however, 
that the new order is clamouring insistently 
for more education, and understands educa- 
tion in a very different way from Plato. 

It is a big demand, but we really need three 
kinds of education—religious and moral, 
cultural, and vocational, and all know how 
difficult it is to bring them into harmonious 
co-operation. The spread of democracy, helped 
by the B.B.C. with which the whole nation is 


now at School, getting short cuts to know- 
ledge of every description without the necessity 
of hard study, threatens the loss of cultural 
values, and to preserve and more widely im- 
part cultural values must be a prime object of 
education. Secondary Education for all with 
a consequent enormous numerical increase of 
teachers is more likely to defeat this object 
than achieve it, for the teachers conditioned to 
realize it will be wanting. The development 
of adult education through the active and 
interested co-operation of civilized minds from 
every walk of life offers a better chance of 
success. And, touching vocational education, as 
Science ever makes new discoveries that de- 
mand an increasing amount of skilled know- 
ledge for their practical application to the 
service of the community, who will gainsay the 
importance of vocational training? 

Such are some of the educational problems 
that we have to face in our work-a-day world. 
But if the main concern of education is as 


_ Sir Richard Livingstone so finely and rightly 


insists, to make men better and wiser, we 
must look perhaps to the Churches as well as 
to the Schools for the magnetization that will 
give the polarity that saves the voyage of life 
from shallows and miseries. 

GEORGE COOKSON 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Literary Scholarship. Its Aims and Methods. By 
NorMAN Foerster [The Study of Letters], 
Joun C. McGatutarp [Language], RENE 
WELLEK [Literary History], Austin WARREN 
[Literary Criticism], and L. ScHRAMM 
[Imaginative Writing]. Chapel Hill: Univer- 
sity of North Carolina; Oxford University 
Press, 18s. 6d. 

The value of this book lies in its capacity 
to make lecturers and undergraduates think 
harder about the teaching of English in the 
Universities. A cis-Atlantic reader will be 
struck most of all by the faith which these 
transatlantic writers place in the syllabus. Be- 
cause they want undergraduates to be more 
alive to the humane worth of the literature 
which they study by means of a scrupulous 
scholarship, they advocate for their purpose a 


change of the syllabus. Surely the difficulty, 
granted that it exists, lies deeper than that. 
Why not seek to change the teachers? Or, 
rather, to change those teachers who are not 
already teaching the humane worth as well as 
dates and textual criticism and the rest? Those 
teachers who are capable of teaching literature 
in the right way are surely teaching it so under 
the existing syllabus. And, furthermore, the 
student capable of seeing the humane worth 
is already seeing it even though he is being 
taught only the ‘drudgery’ : if Chaucer is being 
handed out to him pedantically, this kind of 
student sets all to rights by reading the poems 
themselves in the light of what the best critics 
have written on them, his very rebellion from 
local authority perhaps improving the keen- 
ness of his own views. 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


The Oration in Shakespeare. By Mitton Boone 
Kennepy. Chapel Hill: The University of 
North Carolina Press; Oxford University 
Press. 18s. 6d. 


Twentieth-century readers do not instinc- 
tively understand that almost all writers before 
1800 or so employed ways of writing which had 
been acknowledged steadily from the days of 
the ancients downwards. Professor Kennedy 
has accordingly done a good work in reminding 
us that when Shakespeare gave a character a 
long speech he almost always intended it to be 

i as an essay in a rhetorical form. 
As usual after reading such historical studies 
as this one, we discover that ‘the Eliza- 
bethan Shakespeare’ is the most exciting of 
them all. 


The Two Englishes. Being Some Account of the 
Differences between the Spoken and the 
Written English Languages. By WiLuiam 
Bark.ey, M.A. Pitmanand Sons, Ltd. 25. 6d. 
A vigorous, resourceful, and amusing advo- 

cacy of simplified spelling by one who knows 

enough about the history of English ortho- 
graphy to know what a frozen chaos some of 
the present system is. Gladstone is quoted as 
saying: “There is much that might be done 
with advantage in reform of spelling as to the 
English language; but the main thing is that 
whatsoever may be proposed should be pro- 
posed with the weight of great authority to 
back it.’ That great authority will surely come 
in time, but let us hope it will back a simpler 
reform than Mr. Barkley’s, whose transliteration 
produces such words as konfuezhon and langgwej. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Dear Sir, 
As I was walking through a field of daisies 
murmuring to myself 
Swiche as men callen daysies in our toun, 
(Legend of Good Women, Prologue, 1. 43) 
its full significance flashed across me. It is 


Chaucer’s protest against the modish mar- 
guerite, as who should rebuke a pedant’s 
Omphaloides cappadocia with ‘We call them 
blue-eyed Mary in our village’. 
Yours faithfully, 
Mona WILSON 


JUNIOR BRANCHES 


WE regret that, in spite of keeping the Poetry 
Competition open until the present issue, no 
further response has resulted. We hope, how- 
ever, that by the autumn some more competi- 


tors will be forthcoming. Poems (under the 
same conditions as before) should reach the 
Editor not later than 1 October. 


ASSOCIATION NOTES 


Tue Association has recently lost three of its 
most distinguished members. 

Professor Ernest de Sélincourt—the most 
recent loss—was President in 1936 and Presi- 
dent of the Birmingham Branch from 1911 to 
1936. It might be said of him that his life was 
dedicated to English poetry. Shakespeare, 
Spenser, Milton, Keats, and especially Words- 
worth were his lifelong studies, and as a 
Wordsworthian he gave to the world editions 
of the Prelude and the letters of Wordsworth 
and Dorothy Wordsworth, together with the 


Journals of the latter that must remain authori- 
tative and final. Members will specially recall 
his memorable presidential address at Strat- 
ford-on-Avon, The Early Wordsworth, in which 
he introduced his audience to new material 
which his researches into Wordsworth’s early 
work had brought to light. By his death 
English Letters have lost a critic of exact and 
sound scholarship, and the University of 
Birmingham, with which he was connected 
for nearly thirty years, an educational leader 
of high ideals and fine enthusiasm, whose in- 
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ASSOCIATION NOTES 


fluence extended beyond the University to the 
city through the keen interest he had in adult 
education. 

Lord Hewart of Bury was our President in 
1930, and his Presidential Address on Modern 
Oratory will long be remembered. Of the many 
Presidents of high distinction which the 
Association can claim, few were more fitted to 
uphold its best ideals than Lord Hewart. Like 
Lord Oxford he was steeped in the Classics, 
and brought to the judgement of English litera- 
ture the impeccable taste that only that train- 
ing can give. 

Otto Jespersen, Emeritus Professor of English 
in the University of Copenhagen, was elected 
a Vice-President in 1922, and was actively 
connected with the Association in many ways, 
and when the Association contemplated the 
publication of an English grammar, his authori- 
tative co-operation was naturally sought, and, 
for the realization of the project he was ready 
to put all the immense learning and industry 
of his great works on the English at 
its disposal. 

The Spring Lectures organized by the 


Association and given again at the Alliance 
Hall, have been a great success. 

Mr. S. R. Littlewood’s lecture before a large 
audience with Mr. Guy Boas in the Chair, is 
appropriately dealt with in Notes and Observa- 
tions of this issue. 

Mr. W. H. Graham, with‘ Dr. Arundel] 
Esdaile in the Chair, gave before a good audi- 
ence a delightful talk on Maurice Hewlett, in 
which he discussed the whole range of his 
writings with a perceptive insight that impressed 
his hearers—one or two of whom added to the 
interest of the meeting by producing personal 
reminiscences of the writer. 

The only report we have received from the 
Branches comes from the Fort Hare Branch in 
South Africa which on 1 April 1943 entered 
its twenty-first year of vigorous life. The 
occasion was marked by a lecture on ‘Stars in 
Retrospect’ by Dr. Kerr in which he described 
the Association’s activities and personalities 
during its twenty years of existence. 


Contributions intended for the Autumn Number 
should reach the Editor not later than 1 October. 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


Tue Annual General Meeting, which was well 
attended, was held in the Alliance Hall, West- 
minster, at 2.30 p.m. on Saturday, 29 May. 

The Chairman of the Executive Committee, 
Mr. Nowell Smith, presented the Report of 
the Committee for the year ended 31 Decem- 
ber 1942 which had already been circulated to 
members. 

On the invitation of the Chairman, the Hon. 
Treasurer, Instructor Rear-Admiral Hall, made 
a few comments on the financial position of 
the Association. As the result of the policy of 
retrenchment embarked upon by the Commit- 
tee some six years ago the financial position 
had greatly improved, showing for the first 
time for ten years a surplus of income over 
expenditure. This satisfactory result was partly 
due to economies and partly to an increase 
in the royalties on the Association’s publica- 
tions. In this latter connexion the Hon. 
Treasurer congratulated Dr. F. S. Boas on 
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the profit accruing to the Association from the 
sale of The Year’s Work in English Studies. He 
also thanked the Secretary, Mrs. Fielding, 
for the very efficient help she had given the 
Committee in carrying out its economies. 
The adoption of the Report having been 
moved by Mr. Hedgland and seconded by Mr. 
Graham was carried unanimously and the 
Meeting proceeded to the election of Officers. 
The Chairman in proposing the election of 
Dr. F. S. Boas as President for the year 1944 
spoke of the great services that Dr. Boas had 
rendered the Association from its very begin- 
ning, and of his high reputation as an English 
scholar wherever the English Language was 
honoured. No fitter choice for the Presidency 
could be made. 
The election of Dr. F. S. Boas was then 
carried unanimously and with acclamation. 
Instructor Rear-Admiral Hall then read the 
list of proposed new Vice-Presidents and 
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moved their election. The proposal having 
been seconded by Mr. Cookson was carried 
unanimously. 

The Chairman then moved the election of 
the following officers: 

Chairman of Committee: Dr. Arundel] Esdaile, 

Litt.D. 

Hon. Treasurer: Mr. C. A. C. Davis. 

Hon. Secretary: Mr. Guy Boas. 
These officers having been unanimously 
elected, the Chairman proposed the election 
to the Executive Committee of the following 
members, who had already been co-opted: 

Miss Viola Garvin 

Mrs. G. E. B. McWilliam 

Mr. F. E. Oxtoby 

Mr. J. V. G. Wilkinson 


The elections having been unanimously carried, 
Mr. Jenkin Thomas proposed a vote of thanks 
to the retiring officers for their services, which 
was seconded by Mr. Guy Boas. After the 
Chairman had expressed his thanks on behalf 
of his fellow-officers and himself the meeting 
was adjourned. 

At 3 o’clock the meeting reassembled, rein- 
forced by a large accession of other members, 
to hear the President, the Hon. Harold 
Nicolson, C.M.G., M.P., give his Presidential 
Address. The Chair was taken by Mr. Des- 
mond MacCarthy. The subject of the Presi- 
dent’s address was The Poetry of Byron. The 
address, which is printed by the Oxford Uni- 
versity Press as a pamphlet, is being issued to 
all members together with the present Number 
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THE ENGLISH ASSOCIATION 


(a) The financial year runs from 1st January to 31st December, and a subscription 
oi any time during the year entitles a member to the Association’s magazine 
'LISH (three numbers) the Presidential Address. 


@) The annual subscription to the Central Body is tos. 6d., or with ‘Essays and 
tudies’ and “The Year’s Work in English Studies’ (post free) £1. 1s. 

Life Membership (which does not cover ‘Essays and Studies’ and “The Year’s Work 
in English Studies’) is £5. Life Membership subscription can be compounded on the 
basis of a deduction of 1s. 6d. for every annual subscription paid. 


(c) The annual subscription of a full member of a Branch is fixed within certain limits 
by the Branch, and is usually 7s. 6d. or 17s. 6d. 


(d) Subscriptions to the Central Body should be made out in favour of the English 
Association and sent to Barclays Bank Ltd., 95 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. r. 
Further information will be given to intending members, or they will be placed in 
communication with the Hon. Secretary of any Branch by the Secretary, 3 Cromwell 
Place (second floor), London, S.W. 7. 
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